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MONDAY, JANUARY 26, 1863. 

The Vekt Rev. Charles Gkaves, D. D., President, in the Chair. 

W. R. "Welde, Vice-President, read the following — 

Descbiptiom' of a Cbannoge in the Cotjwtx op Cavan. 

On the 23rd of January, 1860, I communicated to the Academy an 
account of a newly discovered crannoge, on the property ofLordFarnham, 
in the townland of Cloneygonnell, parish of Kilmore, barony of Lower 
Loughtee, and county of Cavan. 

The aspect of this crannoge at that time was that of a green ob- 
long mound, partially cut away by the line of railway from Crossdoney 
to Cavan, from which town it is distant about two miles, one mile from 
the old cathedral church of the diocese, and about 500 yards from the 
ruined castle of Tonymore. 

In the Ordnance Sheet, No. 25, for Cavan, may be seen a small 
lake, about a quarter of a mile in diameter, with a remarkable sharply- 
defined island, near the northern bank, and opposite Tonymore Castle. 
In common with many other small tracts of water in that part of Ire- 
land, this Tonymore Lough was run off by the arterial drainage a few 
years ago, leaving the mound or island near its centre perfectly dry ; 
and where the railway passed through it, the site of the lake was only 
a swamp or marsh. 

The surrounding country rises in a succession of low hills from the 
margin of the lake ; and on the north and south sides are the ancient 



raths of Shancloon and Cloneygonnell, as shown in the above illus- 
tration. There are also several raths of minor importance in the neigh- 
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bourhood. So far, this lake fortress accords in situation with most others 
of its class, and was probably used as a place of safe retreat ; first for 
the dwellers in the raths; and in later times, when stone buildings 
had taken the place of rude earthworks and stockades, by the inhabi- 
tants of the adjoining castle. 

The lake was celebrated for its pike fishing, and the crannoge (or 
" Island in Tonymore Lake," as it was termed), which rose slightly above 
the water, was much resorted to by sportsmen. The real nature of the is- 
land, however, was not suspected until after the railway was run through 
a portion of it ; although, when the land had been sufficiently dried, the 
tops of the outer row of piles, or stockades, could he seen projecting 
above the surface. Some of these piles were in so decayed a condition 
as to crumble beneath the touch ; but others were as fresh and strong 
" as if they had been driven in but yesterday" — a fact which shows that 
this crannoge had been repaired from time to time. 

Notwithstanding the fact of a portion of the railway being absolutely 
supported on this crannoge, and a number of household articles having 
been discovered in it when the line was making, no notice, strange to 
relate, appears to have been taken of it until about three years ago. 
" The Proceedings" of the Academy, many of which contained notices of 
crannoges, having appeared from time to time in the public papers, the 
attention of several persons throughout the country was turned to such 
matters ; and I have, in consequence, received much useful information, 
and the Academy some valuable donations. 

For the first description of the Tonymore crannoge, we are indebted 
to Mr. O'Brien, the intelligent station-master at Cavan, who enhanced 
his information by the donation of some of the articles found there. 
The mound, he states, was "fifty yards in diameter, measured from the 
old stakes, oneach side. Only one-half of the work now [1859] remains, 
the other having been cut away in making the line. The outer paling ap- 
pears above ground at regular intervals, and is partly composed of roots 
and limbs of oak. The crannoge rests on a layer of oak, crossed by 
beams in every direction. "Within about eighteen inches of the top there 
is a layer of bones, and bones appear scattered all about the surrounding 
marsh, and are continually turned up in repairing the railway, and occa- 
sionally in such quantities as to become a profitable article of sale. One 
or two querns were found within the enclosure, and are now preserved 
in the neighbourhood ; several sharpening stones, and also a portion of a 
yew bow, were discovered ; outside in the marsh, two elks' heads were 
dug out, one of which is now in the possession of Lord Farnham." 

In I860, 1 presented, on the part of Mr. O'Brien, the following articles, 
which have been found in the crannoge : — The upper stone of a grain- 
rubber, like those described in the Museum Catalogue, p. 104; a stone, 
half perforated, as if done with another stone ; a circular flat stone disc, 
or quoit, like those on Tray I?. N. — see p. 99 of Catalogue, — and si- 
milar to some found in connexion with cinerary urns. Four small 
earthen crucibles, of the usual shape which has come down to modern 
times; three of these would only contain a couple of drachms of fluid 
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each, and -were very probably used in gold smelting. This observation 
is confirmed by the fact of finding amongst them a small pipe-clay 
cupel, manifestly intended for refining. It is quite similar to articles 
used in the present day for the assay of gold and silver. Several small 
oval stones, like those still used by weavers for polishing the surface of 
the web, and usually called " rubbing stones," were found in the cran- 
noge, and three of them were presented. A flat polished piece of 
bone, which was possibly used in weaving or netting ; and two small 
bone spoons, ingeniously formed out of the epiphyses or joint surfaces 
of the vertebrae of young animals, and one of which I have figured in 
the Museum Catalogue. See fig. 1 74, page 267. The only metal ar- 
ticle Mr. O'Brien was able to present was an imperfect bronze ring, 
which in all probability formed a portion of a fibula. 



During the past year, Lord Parnham has caused a further Examina- 
tion of the mound to be made, under the judicious directions of Dr. Mal- 
comson, of Cavan, to whom we are indebted for the following additional 
particulars, as well as the original of the foregoing illustration, consist- 
ing of a landscape view of the crannoge and the surrounding country, 
where crossed by the railway, and also of the adjoining ruin. 

The annexed engraving represents a section of the crannoge, where 
cut across by the railway. 



Dr. Malcomson states — " The piles or stakes were arranged in two 
circles, one within the other ; the diameter of the greater one being 120 
feet, that of the other about 90 feet. The piles in the outer circle were 
very numerous; and, in some instances, driven in close proximity to 
each other. A few, having withstood the ravages of time, appeared 
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about three feet above the surface, and, upon being withdrawn and ex- 
amined, were found to have been carefully pointed. The stakes in the 
inner row were not so numerous, nor were they altogether composed of 
oak, some of them being of sallow or other soft wood. 

" Within the stockades were observed two small mounds (upon which 
the grass was much more verdant than upon any other part of the island), 
one at the north, the other at the south. Corresponding with the de- 
pression between these, and three feet under the soil, we found, during 
the excavation, a flat stone, about four feet square, and three inches 
thick, resting on a number of upright blocks of decayed oak. This, no 
doubt, was a hearthstone. 

" The most elevated point of the mound, towards the south of the 
island, had a depressed or crater-like appearance. Besides the wooden 
stakes entering into the formation of the circles, others appear to have 
been laid horizontally, their beam-like ends showing at that part of the 
enclosure which was disturbed by the passage of the railway. 

" On exploring the crannoge, which was done by removing the soil 
from the circumference of the lesser circle towards the centre, a few ob- 
jects of antiquity were discovered. The soil, which was carefully ex- 
amined, was carried a short distance, and spread over the adjoining 
marsh. It was composed of black and grey ashes ; small flat stones, 
which had evidently been exposed to the action of fire ; fragments of 
charcoal ; blue and yellow clay, charred bones, and the teeth and tusks 
of animals, &c. 

When the excavation had been carried to the centre, the cut surface 
presented, from above downwards, the appearance shown in the fore- 
going illustration, viz. : 1st, clay; 2nd, black and grey ashes, with small 
stones and sand ; 3rd, bones and ashes, with lumps of blue and yellow 
clay ; 4th, a quantity of grey ashes ; and, 5th, the horizontal sleepers 
or stretchers, and hazel branches, resting on the peat bottom. 

" On the same marsh, and about one hundred yards' distance from 
the island, but nearer to Tonymore Castle, are two other stockaded forts, 
on a raised plateau. They do not appear to have been islands, as an 
elevated causeway leads from them to the mainland ; but otherwise they 
resemble the crannoge in their stockaded and mound- like appearance. 
They are marked No. 2 on the plan of the lake, forts, and railway given 
on page 274. 

" The further examination of this crannoge (which was deferred in 
consequence of the inclemency of the weather, and the quantity of rain 
which had fallen on the surrounding marsh), was resumed on the 2nd 
of January, and continued for three days. The soil, which still lay su- 
perficial to the horizontal stretchers, was gradually removed, in order to 
fully expose the original flooring, and examine its peculiar arrangement. 
During the removal of this stratum (which was composed of dark ashes, 
half-burnt bones, pieces of charcoal, and occasional lumps of blue and 
yellow clay), a few antique specimens, similar to those already found, 
were turned up by the workmen, and have been forwarded by Lord 
Farnham to the Eoyal Irish Academy. Amongst them may be men- 
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tioned a portion of a glazed crucible, and a large mass of brownish me- 
tallic dross, regularly convex on one surface, as if it had been turned 
out of a large concave vessel. 

" The principal stretchers (about forty in number) which composed 
the flooring, were made of black oak, and were in a tolerable state of 
preservation. Each plank was from six to twelve feet in length, and 
from six to twelve inches square. They were laid down so that they 
extended lengthways from the circumference towards the centre, form- 
ing a number of radii, somewhat like the spokes of a wheel, as shown in 
this illustration. Their outer ends were kept in positionby slender crooked 



trunks of oak trees, forming a kind of circle ; and these again were fixed 
into their places by the outer row of stockades — before described — which, 
no doubt, prevented the earthy portion of the island from being under- 
mined during occasional winter inundations. The planks were not in 
close apposition, and the spaces so left were filled by a quantity of blocks, 
and thick branches of sallow, deal, and hazle, some of them unstript of 
bark ; many of their branches extended underneath the sleepers, and 
separated them from the peat bottom. The branches were for the most 
part rotten, and were easily broken down. We found here hazel nuts, 
hard and brown, as if they had but just fallen from the tree. 

" When the peat was removed to the extent of two feet in depth, near 
the outer part of the enclosure, the space so left was immediately filled 
up with bog water ; a similar examination near the centre exposed a 
hard foundation of blue clay. The timber composing the crannoge ap- 
peared to have been roughly hewn, and in no instance were the pieces 
of which it was constructed joined together by nails or mortises; two 
of the stretchers, however, had mortises skilfully cut in them." 

On the part of Lord Farnham, Mr. Wilde exhibited to the Academy 
various articles which were found in the examination of the crannoge, 
and which are enumerated in his letter of the 9th February, communi- 
cated to the Academy at the meeting held on the 16th of that month (see 
p. 289). 



